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In  forests  empty 
bushes  abound 
Robed  in  mist. 

What  unseen  figures 
Lingered  here. 
Vanishing  as  the  mist 
Itself.  With  the  dawn. 


Paul  Rochberg 
1944  - 1964 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Many  weeks  have  gone  into  the  making  of  our  second  issue  of  DINOS. 
It  is  the  product  of  serious  critical  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  and  of 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  create  a unique  literary  magazine.  The  following 
pages  of  poetry  and  prose  show  that  the  students  of  Marple  Newtown  Senior 
High  School  are  both  writers  and  philosophical  thinkers.  The  thoughts  of 
our  contributors  seem  to  dwell  on  distinct  themes.  Prominent  in  much  of  the 
material  in  this  issue  are  the  search  for  faith,  a strong  desire  for  peace  in 
a war-ravaged  world,  and  the  need  for  laughter. 

In  order  to  attain  the  goals  of  our  magazine,  we  have  urged  students 
to  express  their  feelings  about  ideas  and  issues  which  are  most  revelant  to 
modern  times.  The  response  has  been  gratifying.  DINOS  66  received  heart- 
warming support,  and  we  hope  this  will  be  true  for  DINOS  67  as  well.  It  is 
also  our  hope  that  Marple  Newtown  students  will  continue  to  patronize  the 
idea  of  free  literary  and  artistic  expression,  and  that  the  staff  for  next  year 
will  continue  to  strive  for  an  ever-better  literary  magazine. 


Bill  Birnbaum,  Editor 


Dust 


Dust,  like  a 
star,  is  tenuous. 

It  can  neither  be 
felt  nor  seen  (though 
the  stars  can  be  seen.)  I think, 
though  thinking  and  knowing  are  illusions, 
that  dust  to  dust 
is  the 

best  way  the 
human  race  can 
end  up. 


— Benjie  Burenstein  ’70 


the  rain  statue 

lie  stands 
all  alone, 
the  rain  kisses 
his  hair 

with  moistened  affection, 

and  woven 

across  his  feet 

the  grass 

erects 

his  statue 

above  the  lawn; 

and  a raindrop 

with  impetuous  direction 

falls 

as  a tear 
upon  his  cheek. 

— Ellen  Grayboyes  ’67 
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Praise  the  Lord,  From  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow 

When  I consider  mortal  man’s  creation 
My  awe  of  God’s  prodigious  wisdom  grows. 

But  I doubt  the  Lord  had  any  estimation 
Of  the  value  of  that  miracle,  the  nose. 

And  likewise,  while  improving  his  invention 
By  adding  that  necessity,  the  ear, 

He  probably  had  only  one  intention: 

To  give  man  the  ability  to  hear. 

But  God,  unknowing,  beautifully  solved 
What  could  have  been  a very  sorry  plight 
And  glasses  for  eye  ailments  which  evolved 
Found  nose  and  ears  a most  convenient  site. 

Unfortunate  a being,  thus,  alas  is 

Who  has  nothing  on  which  to  hang  his  glasses. 

— Nancy  Owens  ’68 


LeBut 


In  wand’ring  through  that  wilderness  unmapped, 

One  does  not  feel  nor  little  hopes  to  feel 
Those  chains  of  reason  cold  upon  you  clapped 
By  men  whose  minds  serve  nothing  save  what’s  real. 

A wondrous  thing  an  image  clear,  but  no; 

All  new  ideas  are  quelled  and  put  aside 
Thus  stilling  every  budding  Diderot 
Whose  pen  not  to  the  party  line  is  tied. 

The  road  to  El  Dorado’s  never  shown 
By  men  who  serve  the  brain  but  not  the  soul; 

Exploring  paths  and  ways  as  yet  unknown 

Serves  progress  well  and  helps  man  towards  his  goal. 

Life  void  of  challenge  no  change  for  good  will  start; 

In  such  a day  will  stone  replace  the  heart. 

— Ernie  Gates  ’68 
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Last  Chapter 


Oiler  slipped  silently  into  the  room,  easing 
the  door  closed  behind  him.  He  crept  to  the 
rumpled  cot  and  sat  down,  glumly  contem- 
plating the  dirty  window  shade  that  hung 
crookedly,  letting  the  sun  seep  through  and 
reveal  the  poor,  cluttered  room.  Oiler  sighed 
and  shifted  his  weight,  staring  at  the  heaps 
of  newspapers  and  old  cardboard  boxes,  and 
the  red  bandana,  torn  and  faded,  wrapped 
around  the  rusting  bedpost.  He  shrugged  and 
scratched  his  head,  pushing  a strand  of  grey- 
ing hair  from  his  temple.  He  felt  his  two-day 
beard  tentatively  and  let  his  hand  fall  to  the 
bed  again.  The  stale  taste  in  his  mouth  lin- 
gered, but  he  could  not  remember  what  had 
caused  it.  The  whoops  and  chatter  of  the  street 
brats  outside  filtered  slowly  into  his  mind, 
and  he  remembered  his  reason  for  living. 

Oiler  heaved  himself  off  the  bed  and  thrust 
his  arm  under  the  thin,  dingy  mattress.  After 
much  fumbling,  he  pulled  out  a slim,  battered 
ledger  with  pages  edged  in  red,  and  a pen 
which  announced  the  telephone  number  of 
Al’s  Car  Repair  Service.  He  opened  the  black- 
covered  book,  revealing  pages  ruled  with  neat 
rows  of  figures.  Oiler  eased  himself  back 
onto  the  bed.  There,  in  the  dying  light,  he 
wrote,  cramming  every  available  space  with 
words.  He  paused  only  to  shake  the  pen  so 
the  ink  would  flow  more  smoothly,  or  to  de- 
cide how  he  would  put  a certain  thought  into 
words.  The  words  rushed  across  the  page, 
written  faster  and  faster,  pushing  and  crowd- 
ing for  room,  their  meaning  awkward  and 
confused. 


When  he  could  no  longer  see  to  write,  Oiler 
shoved  the  ledger  back  under  the  mattress 
and  stretched  out  on  the  cot.  He  propped  his 
head  up  on  one  hand  and  stared  at  the  ceil- 
ing. Oiler  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to 
write,  but  the  words  would  not  always  come, 
and  when  they  did,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
spell  them  anyway.  He  sighed  with  what  he 
hoped  was  the  sigh  of  a very  good  but  very 
frustrated  author,  and  searched  his  pockets 
for  cigarettes.  He  found  only  one,  very  man- 
gled, but  still  smokeable.  His  hunt  for 
matches  was  completely  futile,  and  so  he 
mumbled  a little  and  put  the  cigarette  away. 
Since  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Oiler  con- 
centrated on  a long  brown  crack  in  the  ceil- 
ing and  thought  about  the  last  chapter  in  his 
book.  He  had  gone  through  his  whole  life, 
starting  at  the  very  beginning.  The  last  chap- 
ter would  tell  of  his  last  years  and  his  death. 
He  had  recorded  all  his  adventures,  even  in- 
cluding his  close  brush  with  the  law,  and  his 
subsequent  repentance.  Faces  of  the  people 
he  had  known  flickered  through  Oiler’s  mind, 
and  he  smiled,  remembered  how  he  had  por- 
trayed old  Mrs.  Rutchers,  thq  superintendent, 
and  how  beautiful  he  had  made  Jenny. 

People  would  read  his  book  and  know  the 
truth,  and  Oiler  and  all  the  people  he  had 
known  would  be  remembered. 

The  street  was  quiet  and  dark  now,  and  he 
could  hear  his  neighbors  arguing  over  their 
dinner.  Oiler  shifted  uncomfortably  on  the 
cot  and  wondered  how  he  would  write  his  last 
chapter. 
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— Gail  Jackson  ’67 


A Very  Short  Play  Concerning  a Man  and  a Woman 


The  Players:  adam 

ESMERELDA 

The  Scene:  A room,  the  only  furniture  is  a 
table,  two  chairs  and  a large  box 
in  the  rear  of  the  set. 

As  the  curtain  rises  Adam  is  seated  at  the 
table  manipulating  an  abacus.  There  is  a tele- 
scope on  the  table.  He  puts  the  abacus  on  the 
table,  takes  the  telescope,  turns  it  on  the 
audience.  He  looks  over  the  audience,  pause, 
puts  telescope  back  on  the  table.  He  picks  up 
the  abacus  and  begins  again. 

adam:  For  me  to  start — 

lots  of  people-waiting. 

People  means  money,  or,  money 
means  people 

or  . . . 

something. 

(pause) 

What  show  tonight? 

(pause) 

Oh!  Hamlet,  yes  Hamlet. 

He  rises,  goes  to  the  large  box  in  rear  of 
set,  digs  around  in  it,  and  comes  up  with  a 
skull.  He  comes  back  near  the  table,  sits  on 
the  floor  and  with  intense  concentration  speaks 
to  the  skull  . . . 


adam:  “Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I knew  him,  Hora- 
atio:  a fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most 
excellent  fancy:  he  hath  borne  me  on 
his  back  a thousand  times,  and  now, 
how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is! 
my  gorge  rises  at  it,” 
my  gorge  rises  at  it, 

(pause) 

my  gorge  rises  at  it  . . . 

(longer  pause) 
my  gorge  rises  at  it 
Short  pause,  then  he  throws  the  skull  over 
his  shoulder  in  disgust. 

Aw,  the  devil  take  it. 

Esmerelda  now  rises  from  behind  the 
large  box. 

esmerelda:  Would  you  kindly  stop! 
adam:  I was  doing  Hamlet. 

esmerelda:  Well  don’t  lose  your  head 

over  it. 

(this  should  get  a groan  from 
audience  ) 

adam:  It’s  not  my  head. 

esmerelda:  It  is! 

adam:  It’s  not  I tell  you  . . . 

it’s  Yorick’s! 

esmerelda:  It  is  your  filthy  head. 
adam:  That  fool  head  is  not  mine! 

esmerelda:  (a  sudden  change  has  appeared 

in  her) 

Of  course  not,  I’M  sorry — 

I love  you. 

adam:  No,  no,  it’s  my  fault  . . . 

forgive  ME — 
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I love  you  too. 
esmerelda:  Really  it  is  my  fault. 

ADAM:  No  my  dear  it  was  my  fault. 

esmerelda:  Adam,  dear  it  was  my  — 
adam:  No,  it  was  mine:  Have  a drink 

with  me  dear? 

esmerelda:  Why  Adam  you  know  I don’t 

drink. 

He  goes  to  box  and  takes  out  a bottle  and 
two  glasses.  He  returns  and  pours  both,  he 
offers  one  to  Esmerelda  and  she  accepts.  They 
both  drink  the  drinks  he  has  prepared. 

Returns  bottle  and  glasses  to  box.  He  pro- 
duces cigarettes  and  matches,  he  returns  and 
offers  her  one,  she  accepts  and  explains  to 
him  . . . 

esmerelda:  I quit  last  month. 

Adam  lights  cigarette  for  her  and  as  she 
is  smoking  she  continues  to  talk  . . . 
esmerelda:  Adam  darling  do  you  know 

what? 

ADAM:  What?  (obviously  uninterested) 

esmerelda:  The  world  is  so  full  of 

hypocrites. 

adam:  That  is  true. 

(slightly  contemplative) 
esmerelda:  I can’t  stomach  them. 
adam:  Really? 

esmerelda:  Really,  (scorning  him) 

What  time  is  it  Adam? 
adam:  I’ll  see, 

Goes  to  the  box  and  takes  out  a clock, 
reads  it,  returns  it,  and  comes  back. 
Six-fifteen. 

esmerelda:  Oh,  good,  time  for  my 

tranquilizer. 


Adam  goes  back  to  the  box,  takes  out 
glass  and  pill,  then  returns  to  Esmerelda.  She 
takes  the  pill. 

esmerelda:  Thank  you,  my  precious  little 

darling. 

adam:  You’re  welcome. 

esmerelda:  Not  you  stupid  the  pill. 
adam:  Of  course,  of  course. 

esmerelda:  Go  act  for  the  people  — 

or,  for  the  money  . . . or  . . . 

something. 

Let  me  tranquilize! 

Adam  moves  away  from  Esmerelda  (takes 
the  stage)  and  speaks  aside  to  the  audience. 
As  if  explaining  . . . 
adam:  I’m  really  happy  . . . 

we’re  really  happy. 

I mean  relatively  this  is  a happy 
marriage  . . . we’re  relatively 
very  happy  — 

(he  is  obviously  confused) 
We’re  happy  very  relatively. 
What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  — 
esmerelda:  Shut  up  Adam. 
adam:  Oh  Lord,  the  woman  thou  gavest 

to  be  with  me, 

esmerelda:  Oh  Adam,  how  corny — 

I’m  sick  of  this, 

I’m  leaving. 

adam:  You  can’t  leave,  (very  level) 

The  rules  of  the  game  clearly  state  that  no 
one  may  leave  while  a game  is  in  progress. 
You  can’t  leave. 

esmerelda:  I’ll  leave  when  I want! 
adam:  (in  a very  businesslike  tone) 

The  rules  of  the  game — 
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esmerelda: 

ADAM: 


I don’t  care  what  the  rules  of 
the  game  say  I’m  leaving. 

^ ou  can’t  leave,  (very  level) 

I can’t  leave.  ” ” 

We  can’t  leave.  ” ” 

The  rules  of  the  game  clearly 
state  we  must  not  leave, 
(pause) 


(to  audience)  AND  YOU  CAN’T  LEAVE 

EITHER! 


(to  himself)  none  of  us  can  leave  . . . 

and  that  should  scare  the 
daylights  out  of  you  . . . 
nobody  may  leave — 

no  one,  anywhere. 

esmerelda:  (Softly)  There  is  a way  to  leave. 
adam:  No  one  leaves  that  way  — 

It’s  not  in  the  rules. 
ESMERELDA:  I will  . 
adam:  You  fool,  you  wouldn’t  — 

it’s  cheating. 

esmerelda:  (backing  away  from  Adam) 

I will  Adam  . . . 

I swear  I will. 

ADAM:  (closing  in  on  her) 

No,  you  can’t  leave  . . . 

I need  you  — 

I love  you. 

The  rules  of  the  game 
(he  is  pleading) 

The  rules  of  the  game 
clearly  state  — 


Esmerelda  has  neared  the  large  box  and 
s arted  to  open  it.  As  she  lifts  the  lid  she  looks 
at  Adam,  he  ts  hysterical  in  his  pleading. 


NO, 

Esmerelda  please,  you’re  all 
I have  left  — 

Please  don’t  — 

no, 

Esmerelda  lifts  the  lid  to  the  box  and 
climbs  into  it,  the  lid  closes  after  her.  Adam 
is  alone  and  broken. 
adam:  My  last  hope  . . . 

my  one  last  hope  — 
left  alone  — cold  . . . can’t  leave  — 
The  rules  say  I can’t  leave. 

(again  notices  audience) 


GO  ON  TRY  TO  LEAVE  — 

YOU  CAN’T. 

(laughing)  Someday,  but  not  during 
a game  . . . you’re  stuck  — 

stuck  in  a muckheap  — 
stuck  in  a tunnel  — 
stuck  in  a game  — 

(shouting)  and  you  can’t  leave, 
(pause) 

And  I can’t  leave. 

Goes  back  to  the  box  and  takes  out  the 
abacus  and  the  telescope.  He  brings  these  back 
to  the  table,  he  starts  to  manipulate  the  abacus 
as  the  lights  dim  and 

CURTAIN 
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In  the  Spring 

When  it’s  warm 

Why  don’t  we  wait  till  then? 


The  world  was  made 

By  a coarse  but  gentle  hand, 

Nonchalantly 

Who  when  done  sat  back 

And  laughed; 

And  shortly  groaned 
In  duty  on  the  cross. 


— James  Cooper,  Alumnus 
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Mark  Twain  Revisited 


Morris  Chefer  suddenly  felt  his  stainless 
steel  casket  with  optional  naughahyde  lining 
shake  and  tremble.  With  a great  noise  his 
body,  (or  should  we  say  his  soul)  began  to 
descend.  Morris  could  feel  this  rapid  lower- 
ing just  as  he  felt  the  embalming  fluid,  it 
made  him  nauseous,  and  the  warm  hands  of 
the  attendant  who  dressed  him  for  his  funeral. 
Hart,  Schaftner  & Marx  was  what  Morris 
wore  to  his  funeral  even  though  he  had  been 
scarcely  more  than  a Robert  Hall  man  all  his 
life.  Indeed,  dear  reader,  Morris  did  little  to 
distinguish  himself  throughout  his  life.  He 
hit  the  timeclock  on  schedule,  kissed  his  wife 
on  schedule,  went  out  to  eat  at  the  Chinese 
restaurant  every  Sunday  at  6:30  but  died 
before  he  was  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
on  the  house.  Morris  was  uneasy  now  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life. 

“Wonder  where  I’m  going?”  His  body,  or 
more  correctly  his  ectoplasm,  was  hurling 
through  space  at  a great  speed.  The  blackness 
of  the  heavens  covered  him.  “Sort  of  reminds 
me  of  my  womb,”  Morris  muttered.  Way 
off  in  the  distance  a red  speck,  now  a dot, 
grew  regularly  larger  and  larger  as  Morris’ 
body  hurled  toward  it.  In  a matter  of  minutes 
he  found  himself  flung  against  the  door  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a mammouth  red  Uni- 
sphere. A voice  boomed  from  within  the 
sphere,  “ARE  YOU  MORRIS  CHEFER?” 
Although  startled,  he  answered  with  the  con- 
fidence that  being  dead  nothing  much  could 
happen  to  him. 

“Yes.”  In  front  of  him  a tiny  hole  enlarged 
and  enlarged  until  it  was  big  enough  for  him 
to  crawl  through. 


Arthur  Forman  ’68 


"ENTER.”  Morris  wiggled  through  the 
hole.  (At  this  point,  dear  reader,  I will  not 
go  into  a long  and  tiresome  description  of  the 
inside  of  Hell  as  an  Italian  named  Dante  has 
already  made  the  longest  and  the  most  tire- 
some description  of  the  place.)  A man,  at 
the  eternal  age  of  thirty-five,  walked  out  of 
a cloud  towards  Morris. 

“Do  you  know  who  I am?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  naively  answered  Morris.  He  an- 
swered naively  because  like  all  good  Ameri- 
cans he  didn’t  want  to  seem  presumptuous. 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are?”  inquired 
the  man  in  the  deep  questioning  tones. 

“Heaven?”  Morris  asked. 

“Oh,  but  do  you  ever  think  highly  of  your- 
self, Morris  Chefer.  Heaven?  You  are  in  Hell 
and  I am  St.  Peter.” 

“St.  Peter!??!  I thought  you  said  this  was 
Hell.  Why  St.  Peter?” 

“Confuses  the  Christians.  It  also  seems  ter- 
ribly ambiguous  and  ambiguity  is  big  this 
year  in  literature.” 

“I  guess  this  is  it  then,”  said  Morris  crest- 
fallen. 

“Isn’t  as  bad  as  all  that.  Not  really.  Hell 
just  got  a lot  of  bad  publicity.  The  Inferno, 
the  Bible  and  those  damned  Salem  ministers 
— did  they  ever  give  us  a bad  name.  Billy 
Graham.  Ugh!  Should  be  sued  for  slander! 
Things  were  better  before.  Back  past  “0”  we 
had  it  all  right.  All  there  was  were  a couple 
of  Jews:  say  you’re  one  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes.  That’s  why  I’m  here.” 
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“Oh,  never  mind.  Well  a couple  of  your’un 
occasionally  made  trouble  for  us.  Reform, 
repent,  the  end  is  nigh.  Other  than  that  the 
world  was  full  of  sin.  Glorious  sin.  Orgies, 
scandals,  affairs,  so  much  was  going  on  that 
the  gossip  column  ran  over  into  the  sporting 
page! 

“Does  it  hurt  much?” 

“What?” 

“The  tortures.  The  damnation.  Hell!?” 

“Hell?  Hell,  that’s  nothing.  Not  at  least 
where  you’re  going.  Down  in  the  pits,  you 
know  the  seventh  ring,  that’s  where  it  gets 
rough.” 

“Who  goes  there?” 

“People  who  appeared  on  the  Sullivan 
Show,  buyers  of  Keane  paintings,  ex-football 
players,  members  of  marching  bands,  gym 
teachers — you  know  the  type.” 

“Like  George  Elliot.” 

“Right.  The  punishment  is  to  live  in  eternal 
boredom  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  themselves. 
Constantly  talking  about  the  Springfield  game 
of  ’63.  Someone  made  a great  catch  in  that 
play  but  I can’t  remember  whether  it  was  Ed 
Sullivan  or  George  Elliot.  Well,  I am  sup- 
posed to  show  you  around  a little  bit.” 

St.  Peter  took  Morris  by  the  arm  and  show- 
ed him  around. 

“Here’s  the  pool.  Hi  Christine.  Jack.  How’s 
it  going  Mandy?  ‘Steph’.  He  likes  to  be  called 
‘Steph’  you  know.  Wonderful  conversation- 
alist, that  Jack,  talks  on  and  on.  And  here 
we  have  the  indoor  tennis  courts.” 

“This  place  seems  familiar.” 

“Yes,  this  part  of  the  habitat  is  modeled 
after  Grossingers  in  the  Catskills.  We’ve  got 
I one  section  modeled  after  the  Fontainbleau 
, and  another  like  Kubla  Khan’s  Xanadu. 


Architect’s  name  was  Coleridge,  I think.  Ru- 
mor has  it  he  was  a dope  fiend.” 

Morris  tugged  at  St.  Peter’s  arm.  “What’s 
that  over  there?” 

“Built  after  Tammany  Hall.  Tweed  and 
his  boys  hang  out  there.  Walker,  Hayes, 
Grant,  all  that  gang.  Interesting  group.  Kind 
of  frustrated  though.  They  can’t  corrupt  any- 
thing. Hell’s  not  a democracy  you  know.” 

“But  if  this  is  Hell,  what’s  Heaven  like?” 

“Boring.  The  righteous  are  such  bores  you 
know.  People  there  just  walk  around  in  white 
robes  singing  liturgical  music  and  being 
reverent.  Imagine  looking  reverent  for  the  rest 
of  your  existence!” 

St.  Peter  tugged  at  Morris’  jacket  motion- 
ing him  to  move  on,  then  stopped  and  took 
note  of  the  suit  material.  “Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx?” 

“Right.” 

“I’m  a Morville  man  myself.” 

Morris  was  impressed.  “How  did  you  get 
a Morville  suit  down  here?” 

“Morville  wouldn’t  be  caught  dead  in  one 
of  those  white  robes.  Some  have  Balenciaga, 
Dior.  White  is  basic  but  . . .” 

“ATTENTION!  ATTENTION!  THIS  IS 
‘HE’  SPEAKING.  DUE  TO  A SHORTAGE 
OF  RIGHTEOUS  PEOPLE  IN  HEAVEN 
ALL  SOULS  PREVIOUSLY  DENIED  AD- 
MISSION BECAUSE  OF  RELIGION  MUST 
NOW  REPORT  TO  HEAVEN.” 

“What,”  shrieked  Morris.  “No,  no  you 
can’t!” 

“Morris  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  turn  in 
your  Hart,  Schaffner  & Marx  for  a white 
robe.” 

“St.  Peter,  can  I at  least  keep  my  under- 
wear? Fruit  of  the  Loom  you  know.” 
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The  Prodigal  Nation 


There  was  she,  tall,  beautiful,  and  black, 
And  even  heavy  with  child  was  she. 

Then  they  took  her  to  a tree 
Because  she  thus  did  whiteness  lack. 

Upon  a large  bough  she  was  hanged, 

Not  by  the  neck,  but  by  the  ankles. 

Lo,  the  ropes  on  her  legs  were  manacles 
To  hold  her  as  they  on  her  banged. 

A knife  held  one  in  his  white  hand. 

Her  naked  abdomen  did  he  slit, 

Whence  came  a child  in  a fit. 

At  their  feet  it  lay  in  the  sand. 

0 Pity!  0 Hatred!  0 Bigotry! 

One  with  a foot  smashed  its  head. 

On  the  ground  the  child  lay  dead, 

And  its  mother  there  on  the  tree. 

The  band  returned  to  its  place 
Where  it  had  organized  this  crime. 

Who  were  these?  Men  of  slime — 

Men  who  were  insane  in  the  face? 

Lo,  these  were  men  of  God 
They  believed  in  all  the  doctrines 
And  on  their  souls  were  no  sins 
While  upon  this  deed  all  gave  a nod. 

Five  days  passed,  years  elapsed; 

But  nothing  was  ever  altered. 

In  the  same  way,  their  minds  faltered 
And  many  more  people  collapsed. 


Even  today  a slow  death  exists — 

No,  not  by  knives  on  a tree, 

But  by  a policy  or  decree: 

Here  in  the  slum  may  you  subsist. 

Equality  in  education  was  our  goal. 

But  in  the  legislature  did  we  fall 
For  there  the  bigots  are  so  tall. 

Can  these  people  have  a soul? 

Equality  in  housing  was  our  desire. 

But  in  the  legislature  did  we  fall 
For  there  the  bigots  are  so  tall. 

Will  they  be  consumed  by  hell’s  fire? 
Equality  in  jobs  was  our  dieam. 

But  in  the  legislature  did  we  fall 
For  there  the  bigots  are  so  tall. 

Don’t  they  very  stupid  seem? 

Equality  in  votes  was  our  want. 

But  in  the  legislature  did  we  fall 
For  there  the  bigots  are  so  tall. 

Why  do  they  their  ignorance  flaunt? 

In  church  say  these  same  men  so  absurd: 
“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

Then  these  many  men  of  stealth 
Deny  in  deed  what  they  affirm  in  word. 
America  cares  for  man  and  beast; 

Oh,  let  it  be  so,  let  it  be  so. 

Let  them  just  and  virtuous  grow 

Let  ours  be  the  generation  of  racial  peace. 


— Bruce  Miller,  Alumnus 
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Nice  Day 


A glint  of  silver  caught  her  eye  as  the  school  bus  turned  the  corner. 
She  peered  idly  out  of  the  window.  It  was  a jet,  high  up,  leaving  a curvy 
pink  trail  over  the  bright  blue  sky.  She  watched  dully  as  it  climbed  and 
moved  gracefully,  like  a tiny  fish  in  a huge  sea,  toward  the  horizon. 

The  boy  next  to  her  started  to  follow  its  flight  too.  The  bus  was 
strangely  silent.  The  driver  braked  for  a stop.  No  one  spoke  or  breathed; 
everyone  watched.  Everyone  saw  the  tiny  silver  capsule  detach  itself  and 
float  gently,  almost  flirtatiously  toward  earth.  A pink-green-orange  flash,  a 
cloud,  a confused  thought — It  was  going  to  be  such  a nice  day — a churning, 
frenzied  blackness. 


— Beth  Boyle 


Veterans’  Day 


There  they  stood,  the  remnants  of 
the  fighting  eighty-first,  pledging 
the  rag  spattered  with  Silas’s  blood. 

Some  spoke  with  whispy,  withered  voices, 
while  Silas  croaked  through  a metal  larynx, 
replacing  the  one  removed  at  the  Marne. 


In  their  ears  an  electric  insect 

buzzed  and  hummed  the  sounds  in  their 

more  than  three  parts  dead  brains. 

They  pledged  some  more  and  Silas  croaked; 
but  this  time  for  good.  And  all  the  boys 
Looked  on  in  envy. 


— Mitch  Rosenberg  ’70 
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The  Fiery  Glare 


The  high  and  rising  pillars  grew 
As  woods  of  timber  might. 

The  darkened  world  they  brought  about 
Lacked  love  and  life  and  light. 

And  then  as  souls  were  crushed  between 
The  massive  monsters  black, 

A ball  of  fire  so  pale  and  swift 
Did  drive  the  columns  back. 

There  mortals  burned  and  crushed  they  fell, 
They  blinded,  fearfully  shrieked. 

The  blazing  sphere  of  light  came  down 
On  yonder  barren  peak. 

From  there  it  shone  so  fierce  and  bright, 

While  forests  burning  fall. 

The  fiery  glare  did  fast  proceed 
To  melt  the  pillars  tall. 

But  there  were  those  who  rose  above 
The  black  and  steaming  mire, 

To  gaze  with  joy  and  bleeding  hearts 
Upon  the  brilliant  fire, 

And  as  they  stared  into  the  flame, 

A flash  intense  and  white 
Did  make  the  sky  more  blinding  yet, 

And  robbed  men  of  their  sight. 

A roaring  noise  of  deafening  din. 

Did  dive  to  earth  and  tear, 

At  blazing  air  and  thunder  loud 
On  every  blind  man’s  ear. 

When  roar  and  flash  had  ceased  to  be, 

Lone  figures  did  remain 
Above  the  hardened  mire  black 
Which  now  is  barren  plain. 
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The  old  bugger  can’t  hear  too  well  because 
When  you  go  down  to  the  shop 
And  try  to  talk  with  him,  he  says 

“ey?  what?” 

Every  time  he  moves  you  hear  the  bones  creak 

old  bugger  needs  lubrication 
And  there’s  all  kinds  of  junk  lying  around 
“Hey  old  bugger,  whatcha  got  all  this  junk  for?” 

I asked  him  once,  and  he  said 

“ey?  what?” 

Old  bugger  is  building  a machine  out  of  all  the  parts 
He  swiped  from  old  cars  and  crashed  airplanes 
Big  gears  and  rotor  blades  spin  humming 
And  giant  engines  rumble  and  roar  and 
Fan  belts  whizz  around  around  around  around — 

“What’s  that  thing,  old  bugger?”  I shouted, 

“What  the  h is  that  thing?”,  and  he  said 

“ey?  what?” 

Old  bugger  has  a wrench  in  his  hand 
Every  time  you  pass  by  the  shop 

you  hear  the  engines  churn  and 
Old  bugger  tightens  bolts  and  twists  wires 
Every  time  I see  the  machine  I watch  how  the  light  hits  it 

and  the  bright  blue  sky  in  the  background 
And  old  bugger  writes  equations  and  draws  graphs 
I watch  how  the  metal  shines  and  gleams  wetly 
And  it  looks  too  cool  old  bugger 
But  when  I try  and  tell  you  about,  you  only  say 

“ey?  what?” 

You  got  all  kinds  of  books  old  bugger 
On  mathematics  and  kinematics  and  thermodynamics 
I never  saw  you  read  a word,  but  you  just  sit  there 
And  stare  at  the  pictures  for  hours  and  hours 
Until  your  eyeballs  roll  inside  out 
And  the  sweat  pours  and  you  dry  up  like  a prune 
That’s  when  you  reach  for  the  bottle  and  take  a swig 
“What  are  you  trying  to  do  old  bugger? 

Kill  yourself?”,  I said,  and  you  said 

“ey?  what?” 


The  Day  the  Sky 
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Turned  Purple 


What’s  the  hurry  old  bugger? 

Day  and  night  the  wheels  whirl 

The  steam  hisses  and  the  pistons  pound 

And  the  giant  smokestacks  blacken  the  sky 

And  when  the  people  came 

And  complained  of  air  pollution,  you  said 

“ey?  what?” 

They  tried  to  shut  it  off,  old  bugger 
They  smashed  your  windows  and  broke  in 
But  you  just  stood  there  watching  the  second  hand 
Move  slowly  slowly  around  the  clock 

And  they  never  touched  the  machine  because  suddenly — 

Because  just  then  the  earth  jumped -jerked-stopped-started 

Because  the  machine,  the  shiny  machine,  grabbed  hold 

And  made  tidal  waves 

And  made  the  sky  turn  weirdly  purple 

“What  did  you  do  it  for!  old  bugger? 

What  did  you  do  it  for?”,  I said,  and  you  said 

“ey?  what?” 

Old  bugger  did  it  because  one  night 

He  stood  and  looked  at  the  stars 

Until  his  eyeballs  rolled  inside  out 

And  he  saw  the  comet  coming 

But  the  comet  missed  because  the  machine — 

The  President  and  the  red  boss  of  Moscow 

came  down  to  the  shop  because  they  wanted  to  give  him  an  award 
And  when  they  told  him  about  it,  old  bugger  said 

“ey?  what?” 

And  when  the  Martians  landed 

And  came  to  the  shop  and  started  yelling  at  him 

For  messing  up  the  billiard  game,  old  bugger  said 

“ey?  what?” 

And  when 

you  started 

slowing  down,  we  asked 
You  if  you  had  any 

last  requests  and  you  said 
“ey?  what?” 
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— Eric  Waters  '67 


Pollution 


Vladimir  Cronski  had  finished  developing 
the  formula  for  water  soluble  Lysergic  Acid 
Diethlemide.  (Known  to  initiates  as  LSD.) 
He  brought  it  to  a shadowy  figure  known 
only  as  “Komarade  X,”  who  complimented 
him  on  his  brilliance  and  shot  him  through 
the  head.  (He  later  told  the  chief  of  the 
service — “Nobody  with  such  knowledge 
should  be  allowed  to  go  free.”) 

Then  “X”  took  an  airplane  from  Moscow 
to  New  York,  to  Washington,  and  then  to  San 
Francisco,  dumping  into  each  of  the  reservoirs 
along  the  way,  a small  bit  of  LSD;  enough  to 
keep  the  decadent  Amerikans  out  of  the  way 
for  at  least  24  hours — long  enough  to  . . . 


Johnny  Mulligan  looked  at  his  beautiful 
new  bride.  She  smiled  at  him  and  said,  “Be- 
fore we  do  anything  else,  let’s  have  a toast.” 
She  filled  the  glasses,  added  some  water  and 
together  they  took  the  fateful  drink. 


— Benjie  Burenstein  '70 
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I Love  You,  e.  e.,  But . .. 


It  has  become  quite  modern  not  to  cap’talize 
the  i, 

As  if  old  Man,  peren’yal  hero,  is  soon  to 
fade  and  die. 

They  know,  the  po’ts,  that  Man,  the  Cool, 
the  Great,  the  Wondrous,  Grand, 

Will  drop  the  bombs,  and  sink  the  ships  and 
devastate  the  land. 

So  Good  Old  Man,  the  noble,  proud,  been 
here  a million  years, 

Will  soon  depart,  the  proud  old  hoy,  depart 
this  veil  of  tears. 


So  here’s  to  man  (that’s  small  m , man),  the 
Fates  will  soon  decry. 

He  lost,  and  now  he  rides  away,  upon  the 
tail  of  i. 


— Bcnjie  Burenstein  ’70 


Does  it  mean  nothing  to  you  that  I am  free? 
Why  do  you  try  to  fence  me  in 
What  can  I do  to  make  you  see 
I want  to  go  where  you  have  been. 


— T.  J.  H.  ’67 
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’Til  Sleep 


Ah,  the  sunny  sun’s  light 
Filtering  on  the  leaves  and 
The  stout  trunks  glow  golden 
Here  it  is  hilly  green 
A spring-summer-fall  day 
Dry,  but  not  wintry  so 

And  the  sky  is  a darkening  blue  as  the  dusk 
envelopes  the  timeless  hours 
I must  stop  and  rest 
with  you 

And  forget  the  wild  stars 
Yet  still,  as  I lie  gazing 
Still,  as  the  silent  turf  breathes 
I feel  strange  eyes  creeping 
And  I rest  with  a watchful  heart 
’til  sleep 

Tho  I hear  a distant  roaring 

on  the  other  side  of  the  world 


Yet  still,  as  I lie  gazing 
Still,  as  the  silent  turf  breathes 
I feel  strange  eyes  creeping 
And  I rest  with  a watchful  heart 
’til  sleep 

Tho  I hear  a distant  roaring 

on  the  other  side  of  the  world 


— Eric  Waters  ’67 


The  sky  and  the  earth  are 
mixed  into  one 
huge  vat  of  boiling 
hell. 

The  moon  and  stars  melt 
into  a bizarre  mist 
of  hate. 

The  souls  of  the  weary 
scream  in 

horror  and  agony  of 
life. 

The  world  is  engulfed 

in  the  flames  of  the  wicked, 

and  the  inferno  is  nursed 

by  a flowing  steam  of  abomination. 

The  Heavens  clear  and 

separate 

and  witness  the  hand 
of  death  . . . 
of  peace. 
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— Billie  Richards  ’67 


Loud  John 


When  he  became  to  age,  Loud  John  Grond- 
er’s  paired  ants  came  to  the  concussion  that 
he  should  in  all  ivylyhood  go  to  the  universal- 
tea. 

What  a splintered  idey,  thot  John.  He  had 
red  about  what  went  off  in  collages,  and  he 
liked  what  he  red.  “Paps  this  is  my  wonend- 
ondly  chintz  to  express  mine  self.  Oral  dew 
wevver  I want,  hewer  I want,  wnevver  I want. 
Atlas,  freedom!” 

Hewer,  his  forks  had  druthers  forum.  Pap 
wanted  he  should  be  a locksmith  and  go  to 
Yale.  His  mum  set  he  should  be  a beet  farm- 
ber  and  go  to  Hahvud.  Loud  John  had  utter 
plants,  though,  “Fie  can’t  goater  Tek  You, 
ull  croak  soonafter!”  His  mum  and  pap  sawr 
his  grape  deliveration  and  so  they  conceived 
to  their  son’s  vicious. 

That  fell,  Loud  John  went  to  Dylanton  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  which  wasn’t  Tek  You, 
but  clothes.  Twas  a well  gnome  fat  that  Dylan- 
ton was  akshly  the  butter  skull,  having  a stu- 
dent bod  of  14590,  monks  twitch  being  689 
potential  hard  core  radicands,  17  protestors 
in  resident,  34  post  grad  panflatteers,  and 
108  troubled  makers.  Allfwitch  was  acclim- 
ated into  a rabble  potentate  of  8.9  on  a 10 
pint  scull,  second  highest  in  the  era. 

“Wuffine  place  fer  me!”  hootered  Loud 
John.  “Shear  pair  o’dice  twill  be,  beanen  my 
own  elephant  fer  fowr  yirz.” 

In  kemblab,  he  made  a phew  fallow-trash- 
men  friendlies  because  severed  stewed  ants 
sheared  itch  taxed-bug,  boot  his  gravest  plez- 
ure  crime  in  Protest  I,  wherepawn  computer 
706-B  tot  a grass  of  severnty-eleven  beager 
eaver  ladies  and  chintz. 


“Wot  fun  wealaff  plishin  the  awld  splice 
fower  demonstratives!”  was  the  common  cry, 
not  many  tears  being  shed.  Awl  his  mates 
were  uf  the  same  syclogical  percussion  as  he, 
thus  a helpthy  enterlectural  apostrophe  was 
erected. 

Wonapril  day  (or  nite,  depending  on  your 
stupor),  et  was  divided  to  hold  a demonstra- 
tive. “We’ll  stage  a professed  against  ill  will 
tarred  the  Viet  Noobies.” 

“Capitative!”  “Goo  shoal!”  “Wonder- 
bun!”  were  the  shrouds  that  ekled  cross  the 
canvass. 

They  worked  ull  nite,  slavering  away  at 
their  sines,  cosines,  and  panflats.  By  the  don’s 
eerie  light,  all  was  dung,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  cohordes  pronounced  thet  the  professed 
would  be  et  two  high  early  in  the  day. 

As  it  happened,  the  wart  leaked  out,  and 
the  loco  authoritatives  planned  to  deverge 
upon  the  obsession  as  it  firmed.  “We’ll 
squelch  this  revolve  in  the  butt,”  decreed  the 
cheap  of  fleece.  And  he  led  a groove  of  four 
doozie  underclothes  plaincovered  coppers  to 
the  canvass.  Once  there,  they  inflated  into 
the  rank  of  profesters. 

At  a predebuncled  snort,  the  profession 
marched  down  the  rogue  to  the  draught  office. 
As  they  marched,  they  sang  “The  Viet  Noobie 
Is  My  Friend,”  “Some  Call  It  Treason,  We 
Call  It  Love,”  and  that  old  stand-off,  “On- 
ward Clifton  Shoulders,”  dedicated  to  an  un- 
known mortar  who  was  mistakenly  Himalated 
while  defacing  a draught  chord. 

Hewer,  because  of  the  grape  amount  of 
fuzzy-coppers  in  the  crowd,  the  songs  turned 
out  “The  Viet  Noobie  Is  a Fiend,”  and  “Some 
Call  It  Treason  and  They’re  Right.”  The 
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“Clifton  Shoulders”  song  was  marbled  be- 
yond conscription. 

Panic  sneezed  the  mounds  of  the  hard  gore 
bum  leaders  as  they  heard  with  tremberling 
hands  the  acceptance  of  the  new  larynx: 

The  Viet  Noobie  is  a fiend. 

I think  they  should  all  be  beaned. 
They’re  a bunch  of  lousy  Reds, 

I’d  like  to  shoot  them  in  the  head, 
resplicing  the  auld  ones  decreeing  “friend- 
end,”  “confession — U.S.  agression  ” 

On  top  of  the  bottom,  Loud  John  and  the 
other  rookies  licked  the  gnu  words,  too,  and 
ancient  sparks  of  Wilson  and  Lgo  Jima  weie 
kindered  into  raging  configurations  of  sho- 

gunism. 

“I’m  gang  tenlist!”  he  cried  with  grape 
emotionals.  So  he  did,  and  after  Bood  Camp 
at  Paris  Ivan,  he  was  sent  to  Viet  Swamp. 

Two  weeks  after  his  revival  at  Viet  Swamp, 
Loud  John  Gronder  was  shod  and  kdt  near 
the  Darn  Ting  outpost.  Despite  his  grape  loss, 
he  realized  that  croaking  in  Viet  Swamp  was 
better  than  being  mates  with  Viet  Noobies  at 
Dylanton.  Or  even  Tek  You. 


Ernie  Gates  ’68 
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The  12th  Day  of  Never 


The  morning  hursts  into  a crisp, 
clear,  gay  marriage 
of  loneliness. 

Soon  the  shadows  of  night 
are  forgotten  and  all  around 
is  a sudden  feeling 
of  joyfull  death. 


Sci earning  people  turn  in  fear  of  a strange 
Hash  of  burning  black  gone  as  suddenly 
as  it  came. 

And  the  morning  air  becomes  full  of  cloudy 
dust-filled  rings  of  crazy  people  in  a 
crazy  world. 


It  is  the  12th  day  of  never. 


It  is  the  12th  day  of  never. 


To  the  east  the  burning  sun 
is  slowly  climbing  the 
skyway  of  hatred 
and  deceit. 

In  the  garden,  Alice  in  Wonderland 
figures  have  landed  their  forces 
in  the  outer  rice  paddies. 


Now  the  sun  returns  to  the  west;  the  frighten- 
ing 

flash  of  total  darkness 
is  about  us. 

Meanwhile,  hidden  deep  in  alleys, 
people  are  drawing  conclusions  on  the  wall 
and  then  returning  to  their  coffins 
’til  tomorrow. 

And  what  of  tomorrow? 


It  is  the  12th  day  of  never. 


Why  everyone  knows  it’s  Friday, 
the  13th  day  of  never. 
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— Bill  Neblett  ’69 


The  Professional  Mourner 


And  yes,  there  he  was  standing, 

talking  with  a voice  choked  and  tearful. 
Both  giving  sympathy  and  demanding. 

“He  was  my  friend,  a good  lad  and 
cheerful.” 


And  yes,  there  in  the  coffin  lay  this  “good 
friend.” 

His  skin  white  . . . for  him  life  had  had 
its  end 

It’s  funny  that  the  dead  man  never  realized 
that  he  had  this  friend,  who  now  wipes 
his  eyes. 


And  yes,  every  funeral  has  a friend  such  as 
this, 

who  weeps  and  screams  he  will  be 
missed. 


A Dream  of  Never 


On  the  hills  of  Cathay 
One  can  see 
The  folly  of  the  devil 
Who  thought  he  was  clever 
Creating  a clash  of  swords 
Between  two  struggling  worlds. 
On  the  ebbing  bay 
Feeling  free 
Uncanny  horrors  instill 
Emits  a dream  of  never; 
Disposings  of  the  hordes 
Until  pure  dove  wings  unfurl. 


— Susan  Kraemer 


And  yes,  the  real  mourner  will  sit  and  wonder 
and  cry, 

while  the  hypocrite  will  stand  and  sob 
and  lie. 


— Audi  Sharf  ’69 
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Married  at  twenty. 

Widowed  at  fifty. 

Bore  three  sons  who  came  out  of  war  dead. 
Soul  washed  clean  with  the  tears  she  had  shed. 
Now  she  was  eighty  years  old. 


Gnarled  and  ugly 
Crooked  and  lonely 

Senility  cov’ring  her  mind  like  a shroud 
Searching  for  something  of  which  to  he  proud 
Always  her  memory  would  fail. 


Pallid  and  sickly 

Shrunken  breasts  trembling 

All  through  the  night  like  a baby  she  cried 

Then  in  the  morning  a good  person  died. 

And  nobody  gave  a damn. 


— Mitch  Rosevberg  ’70 
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Seven  to  Eleven,  Sharp 


The  noise  and  din  within, 
the  converted  hall  and  all, 
the  kids  dancing,  prancing, 
to  the  beat  of  the  combo. 


Lights  flashing,  dashing, 
and  the  room  pulsating, 
and  violet  light  glowing, 
and  go-go  girls  throwing, 
themselves  to  the  wild  beat. 


The  rock  and  the  sound  reach  a 
height, 

and  the  hall  struck  with  a gleaming 
light, 

and  the  evening  nears  a close, 
and  the  frenzied  beat  slows, 
and  the  last  dancer  goes. 


— Bill  Birnbaum  ’67 


Smile.  You  alone  can  see  and  hear 
You  alone  can  comprehend.  And  so 
we  two  sit  in  a smoke-filled  room  and  I, 

I with  my  hacking  cough 
I smile  too.  For  we  are  friends. 

— William  James  Eppright  ’67 
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I Knew  a Black  Beetle 


I knew  a black  beetle  who  lived  down  a drain 
And  friendly  was  he  though  his  manners  were  plain. 
When  I took  a hath  he  would  come  up  the  pipe 
And  together  we’d  wash  and  together  we’d  wipe. 

Though  mother  would  sometimes  protest  with  a sneer 
That  my  choice  of  a tuhmate  was  stupid  and  queer 
A nicer  companion  I never  have  seen 
He  bathed  every  night  so  he  must  have  been  clean. 
Whenever  he  heard  the  tap  splash  in  the  tub, 

He’d  dash  up  the  drain-pipe  and  wait  for  a scrub 

And  often  so  fond  of  ablution  was  he 

I’d  find  him  there  floating  and  wailing  for  me. 

But  nurse  has  done  something  that  seems  a great  shame 
She  saw  him  there  waiting  prepared  for  a game. 

She  turned  on  the  hot  and  scalded  him  sore 
Now  he’ll  never  come  bathing  with  me  any  more. 


— Kathy  Doyle  '67 


ft 
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diploma 


i go  to  school  to  learn  is  what  the  fools  say 
cause  i have  to  is  the  naive  answer 
i don’t  know  is  sensible  but  not  entirely 
correct 

what’s  the  real  reason 
crazy  projects  in  junior  high — remember 
vocabulary  lists  and  memorized  spelling 
words  soon  forgotten 

aaa  ;;;  in  case  you  want  to  know  how  to  type 
why 

learn  art  learn  music  learn  a little  bit  of 
everything  if  you  want  to 
be  good  at  something  you  must  have  a goal 
or  there  is  something  wrong  with  you 
789  junior  high  then  the  big  move 
wow  (that’s  the  sophomore  answer)  I said 
it  too 

three  years  later  I could  care  less  about  the 
place  so  why  do  I stay 
harder  work — that’s  expected  but  . . . 

I must  achieve  I must  achieve  I must  achie 
WHY  WHY 

football  games  school  spirit  conjugate  read 
about  India  factor  this  equation  10 
football  games  school  spirit  read  a narrative 
prepare  a chemistry  lab 
write  a composition  a cartoon  to  draw  more 
senseless  math  to  do  11 
football  games  school  spirit  a whole  book  to 
read  in  french  I’ll  do  it  in 
english  and  nobody  well  know  the  difference 
if  I’m  going  to  understand  it 


I’ll  have  to  read  it  in  english  I must  I can’t 
do  poorly  THE  GRADE  IS  GOD 
what  will  they  say  if  I do  not  achieve  but  I 
must 

boards  tests  achievements  300  400  500  600 
700  ?800?  what  ja  get? 

I solemnly  swear  that  I will  put  school  before 
family  country  and  religion 
signed  student  to  disobey  is  fatal  for 

I will  not  attain  my 

ultimate  goal  but  I must  it  is  imperative  that 
I do  for  it  is  the  unwritten  code 

IMAGINATION  IS  HERESY 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  IS  SUICIDE 

I have  but  a few  short  months  to  suffocate 
My  future  has  been  determined  by  a letter  in 
the  mail 

it  has  told  me  where  I will  go  come  September 
yet  I stay  when  I don’t  give  a damn 
I am  held  by  an  intangible  object  that  will 
not  be  visible  until  it  is  all  over 
in  June 

it  has  taken  my  youth 

it  is  my  life  I am  nothing  without  it  so 
the  posters  tell  me  so  the 
teachers  tell  me  so  the  counselers  tell  me  and 
they  are  right 

I have  died  for  it  and  so  have  you 
written  by  Jim  Morris  with  the  help  of  1500 
other  victims 
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sand  dreams 


fingers  of  the  ocean 
that  go  curling  unevenly 
across  the  pebbled  beach 
to  jealously  dissolve  the 
citadels  of  dreams 
built  in  the  sand  by 
future  seeking  children 


— Ellen  Graboyee  *67 
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The  American  Way 


Talking  Vietnam  War 


Bomb,  murder,  plunder,  and  burn; 
Devastate,  lacerate,  but  never  learn. 

Once  again  the  jingoes  are  here, 

Their  vicious  voices  in  chorus  we  hear. 

Oh,  yes  we  must  bomb,  yes  we  must  kill — 
Only  for  our  true  obligations  to  fulfill. 

After  10,000  have  fallen,  1 trillion  is  dissi- 
pated 

Then  Communism  in  Vietnam  shall  be  anni- 
hilated. 

But  after  all  the  Vietnamese  are  dead, 

Who  else  can  be  saved,  who  else  can  be  led? 
How  can  it  matter,  give  it  a nod  — 

For  America  does  the  good  work  of  God; 

So  drop  the  napalm,  seer  the  skin, 

Bomb  Hanoi  and  all  of  Tonkin. 

My  country  right  or  wrong  we  sigh — 

But  when  it  is  over,  can  YOU  lie?  ? 

The  blood  of  children  is  on  your  hands; 

Don’t  deny  it,  cry,  or  demand 
That  you  were  innocent  as  a babe. 

Justify,  rationalize  all  those  graves: 

America  is  a land  of  peace — 
America  cares  for  all  people. 


standing  on  the  street  corner  of  my  mind 
with  a kapo  on  my  brain 
watching  cryptic  visions  and 
waiting  for  the  clouds  to  rain 


1 see  a poster  on  a brick  ahead 
lettered  “Peace  in  Vietnam” 
in  dull  and  morbid  tones  of  gray  and  red 
while  another  board  accusingly  points 
the  eyes  and  finger  of  Uncle  Sam. 


the  longhairs  in  the  street  below 
show  an  outward  concern 
and  as  their  thoughts  change  key 
their  minds  begin  to  churn. 


— Ellen  Graboyea  ’67 


— Bruce  Miller,  Alumnus 
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Dialogue 


Two  men  fell  off  a cliff.  As  they  descended 
with  ever  increasing  velocity,  one  of  them 
started  a conversation.  Says  he,  “It  kinda 
makes  you  realize  how  insignificant  you  are, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“On  the  contrary,”  replied  the  other,  “how 
do  you  know  that  the  world  isn’t  just  a fig- 
ment of  your  imagination,  and  with  your 
death,  will  be  gone?” 

“Because  I know  people  who  have  died  and 
the  world  still  goes  on,”  answered  the  first. 

“Perhaps  one  of  them  wasn’t  the  person 
who  was  imagining  the  world.  I think  that  I 
am,  and  with  my  death  the  world  will  disap- 
pear. If  you  are  alive,  you  should  feel  that 
you  are  the  one  person  who  imagined-up  the 
world.” 

“That  is  pretty  hard  to  buy,”  retorted  the 
first  speaker. 

“No,  not  at  all,”  said  the  other.  “Each 
human  being  must  consider  himself  as  im- 
portant as  and  even  superior  to  all  other  hu- 
mans. In  fact,  man  should  see  himself  as  the 
center  of  the  universe 

S 
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— Jonathan  Miller  ’67 
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The  Telephone  Box 


A blood  drenched  raincoat  lies  in  the  se- 
cluded dirt  road  called  Browning  Way.  All 
around  the  sound  of  sirens  can  be  heard. 
With  great  speed  an  ambulance  arrives.  Two 
white  uniformed  men  lift  the  contorted  corpse 
of  Dr.  Alvin  Forrest  onto  a clean  cot.  Be- 
wildered people  look  on  in  fear  and  awe.  A 
fire  engine  pours  water  on  a flaming  Buick 
sedan.  I saw  this  death  ride.  I saw  my  best 
friend  get  ripped  to  shreds.  1 remembered  the 
clink  of  the  thin  dime  as  it  hit  the  other 
coins  in  the  box  of  the  pay  phone.  I clearly 
see  the  dial  that  I turned  to  contact  the  police. 
1 hadn’t  told  them  my  name.  1 froze.  I didn’t 
dare  move.  I heard  the  sirens  grow  softer.  I 
saw  the  tow  truck  drive  away.  I was  alone. 
I stared  at  the  bloody  raincoat.  Now  as  I 
looked  at  it,  it  changed.  It  became  me.  I 
looked  back  at  the  coat  and  it  gave  off  my 
reflection.  I looked  at  the  skid  marks  and 
the  sedan  appeared.  I reached  out  to  touch  it 
my  hand  had  blood  on  it.  The  car  melted  into 
a pool  of  blood.  The  blood  changed  to  Al.  I 
looked  away.  I loved  Al.  I called  his  name  but 
no  one  answered.  I thought  of  the  times  when 
Al  was  there.  He  was  like  a brother  to  me.  My 
mirage  disappeared.  I felt  cold  steel  around 
my  wrists.  I heard  murmurs  from  an  audi- 
ence who  looked  on  at  me  as  if  I were  a cir- 
cus freak.  Did  they  see  the  car  turn  to  blood, 
I wondered.  Beads  of  sweat  poured  from  my 
forehead.  I cried  out.  My  cry  was  broken  by 
shouts  of  joy.  I looked  up  and  saw  a man  in 
a dark  robe.  “Guilty,’’  he  said.  The  roaring 
crowd  silenced.  I could  hear  the  tinkle  of  a 
dime  as  it  dropped  to  the  floor.  Like  the  one 
in  the  telephone  box  I thought  to  myself. 

— Spencer  Gorman  ’69 
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The  Red  Movement 


It  all  started  when  I bought  one  of  those 
Mongolian  gerbils  at  a pet  shop  in  downtown 
Philadelphia.  The  gerbil  (jur-bill),  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  such 
an  animal,  is  a recently  arrived  commodity 
in  the  pet  market.  They  thrive  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  I am  told,  but  as  they  are  called 
Mongolian  gerbils  I would  not  be  surprised  if 
they  inhabited  that  region  also.  These  gerbils 
are  every  inch  a rodent,  and  that  makes  four 
inches.  Other  members  of  the  rodent  family 
are  rats!  mice!  and  those  horrid  little  ham- 
sters ! 

However,  not  knowing  what  a gerbil  was 
at  the  time,  I paused  before  a sign  in  front 
of  the  downtown  pet  shop  which  said: 

INTELLIGENT  PETS  SOLD  HERE 
buy  a happy  little  gerbil 
gerbils — 5c  each 
gerbil  cages — $6.00  each 
My  curiosity  aroused,  I immediately  en- 
tered the  pet  shop  and  saw  row  upon  row 
of  cages  containing  these  little  creatures. 
There  must  have  been  thousands  of  them! 
Some  of  them  were  running  on  their  exercise 
wheels,  while  others,  more  cunning  chaps, 
were  opening  the  cage  doors  and  escaping 
to  the  floor.  There  they  left  havoc  in  their 
wake  as  a result  of  their  immense  curiosity. 
As  soon  as  I had  entered  the  shop,  five  of 
them  came  hopping  toward  me  and  began 
climbing  up  my  trousers.  Needless  to  say,  I 
fell  in  love  with  the  little  darlings  at  once  as 
I kicked  them  off  with  great  vigor. 


1 went  to  the  circular  counter  at  the  center 
of  the  room  and  rang  a bell,  because  the  sign 
said:  ring  bell.  While  I waited  for  service,  I 
picked  up  a pamphlet  from  the  counter  top 
entitled,  “Gerbils  as  Pets,”  and  was  leafing 
through  it  when  the  door  to  tne  back  loom 
opened,  and  in  stepped  a big-boned  man  with 
a red  beard,  wearing  thick  glasses.  “Buy  a 
male  and  a female,”  he  said  in  a deep  boom- 
ing voice,  “They  re  happiest  when  paned. 

“Good  heavens,  no!”  I exclaimed  as  I came 
across  a sentence  in  the  pamphlet  which 
stated  that  their  gestation  rate  is  twenty-four 
days,  and  that  four  new  gerbils  are  produced 
each  month.  “I’ll  just  buy  one  male  gerbil. 

“That’s  six  dollars  and  five  cents.” 

I was  about  to  pay  when  I hesitated.  “Their 
intelligence  is  permanent,  I hope.  I mean,  you 
didn’t  put  them  on  any  LSD  kick,  did  you?” 

“No!”  he  roared.  “Look,  I’ll  give  you  the 
most  intelligent  one  I got.”  So  saying,  he 
reached  down  to  the  floor  and  grabbed  the 
first  gerbil  that  ran  by.  Then  he  held  it  up  to 
my  face  and  I saw  its  ratty  eyes  and  wiggily 
whiskers.  “There,  look  at  that!  Intelligence 
written  all  over  him.” 

I bought  it  and  took  it  home.  I named  him 
Harold.  He  turned  out  to  be  a very  well- 
mannered  and  playful  gerbil.  His  intelligence 
was  astounding  . In  one  month  he  learned 
to  read  by  browsing  through  the  pages  of  the 
more  simple  reading  matter  such  as  MAD 
magazine  and  the  World  Almanac  of  1966. 
Then  he  progressed  to  Das  Kapital  by  Karl 
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the  attir  h , ""  r"  °1<J  b°°k  '>'ing  a™"d 
me  in  thl’f  my  ^°m"mnist  aunt  had  sent  to 
“ 1 16  ,h7f  ,hat  "tight  become  a pro- 

lyte  I didnt  mind  Harold  reading  Das 
Kapital  because,  although  I wouldn’t  join  the 

Srr  lf  t}lny  paid  me  3 ski'Ii°n  billion 
low  ’ 1 an’  St‘  3 VCry  liberal-mi"ded  fel- 

and^H  mgu’  While,  1 WaS  working  at  my  desk 
d Harold  was  hopping  around  the  room 

minS  Ins  hour  of  exercise,  he  jumped  up  on 

the  desk  top  and  picked  up  a stray  pencil 

-Moving  to  a piece  of  paper,  he  stood  upright 

grasped  the  pencil  with  his  little  hands,  fnd 

note"  the  m°numental  task  of  wiling  me  this 


no  longer  call  me  harold 
my  new  name  is  Karl  Marx 

gerbils  hopped  through  the  grass  and  assem- 
bled in  the  clearing.  When  it  was  apparent 
that  all  who  were  to  come  that  night  were 
piesent,  Karl  began  his  speech  on  Commun- 
ism for  I was  sure  that  I heard  the  words, 
Karl  Marx,”  uttered  more  than  once  amidst 
his  tiny  growling. 

It  was  a bizarre  scene.  The  hunched  backs 
of  the  listening  gerbils  cast  long  shadows 
under  the  moonlight,  and  their  beady  little 
eyes  bleamed  like  tiny  orbs  of  fire.  By  what 
means  the  gerbil  grapevine  had  been  estab- 
lished is  beyond  me,  but  Karl  had  done  it 
somehow. 

I left  quickly  and  came  back  to  the  house. 
Karl  returned  later  on,  completely  ignorant 
of  my  earlier  espial.  I picked  him  up  and 
took  him  to  his  cage  where  he  immediately 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  He  had  had  a hard 
night’s  work. 


When  I read  this,  I became  quite  worried 
about  Harold’s  mental  health,  and  I took  him 
to  a neighborhood  veterinarian  who  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  “Don’t 
worry  about  it.  We  occasionally  get  these  neu- 
rotic gerbils  that  lean  toward  national  social- 
ism or  Communism.  If  he  wants  to  be  called 
Karl  Marx,  let  him  be  happy.  He’s  really 
quite  harmless.  I mean,  after  all,  what  could 
a nutty  four-inch  fanatic  mouse  do,  anyway?” 
Harold,  or  rather  Karl,  became  so  enraged 
at  this  insult  that  he  snatched  a pencil  from 
the  veterinarian’s  desk  top  and  wrote: 
you  dirty  capitalist! 

“Why,  you  little  rat,”  said  the  veterinarian, 
shaking  with  indignation,  “you  wrote  on  my 
True  Adventure  magazine!” 

So  Karl  Marx  continued  to  read  Karl  Marx 
until  one  night  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
leave  the  house.  At  first,  I refused,  saying 
that  he  might  be  eaten  by  a cat  or  a dog  or 
something,  but  I could  not  resist  his  plead- 
ing eyes  for  very  long  and  I finally  let  him 
out  the  front  door.  Two  hours  later,  I heard 
a faint  scratching  at  the  door.  Karl  Marx  had 
returned. 

He  did  this  every  night  for  a week. 

I was  so  curious  to  know  what  he  did  that 
I followed  him  one  night  in  my  stocking  feet. 
A full  moon  was  out  and  I was  able  to  see 
him  from  a considerable  distance. 

Karl  went  around  to  the  back  yard,  hopped 
his  way  through  the  tall  uncut  grass  and 
leaped  to  the  top  of  a small  rock  that  over- 
looked a small  clearing  where  no  grass  grew. 
There  he  waited,  and  as  I watched,  other 

A vivid  mental  picture  of  hundreds  of  ger- 
bils breaking  out  of  their  cages  at  night,  in- 
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vading  other  houses'  throughout  suburbia; 
finding  other  Innocent  gerbils  and  poisoning 
their  minds  with  the  Communist  doctrine 
flashes  across  my  brain.  Even  now,  as  I write, 
Karl  is  up  there  in  the  attic  reading  Das 
Kapitnl . Once  in  a while  I can  hear  a growl- 
ing conversation  between  a group  of  gerbils 
who  have  entered  my  house  through  unknown 
avenues  to  seek  Karl’s  advice. 

But,  after  all,  what  can  a nutty  four-inch 
mouse  do,  anyway! 

Sometimes,  when  I look  into  the  cold,  de- 
termined eyes  of  the  reincarnated  Karl  Marx, 
no  longer  the  warm  and  playful  Harold  as  of 
old— for  lie  has  gained  the  light  of  knowledge 
— 1 feel  that  size  is  irrelevant.  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 

— Eric  Waters  ’67 


As  the  Lights  Fade  Out 


An  effervescent  fizz,  as  freezy  ice 

Plunks  into  a half-filled  glass  in  the  semi-darkness, 

And  tiie  silver-clear  ting  of  glass  clinking  glass 
Combines  with  the  tittering  and  dry  hack-coughing 
Of  the  P.T.A.  lad  ies  and  their  docile  mates; 

Too  many  people — not  enough  air — 

Droplets  from  beneath  the  collar,  on  the  clammy  palms; 
Thick,  grey  clouds  of  stagnant  smoke 
Mar  the  vision;  faces — merging,  recombining 
Through  a host  of  prismatic  tears; 

Blood  drains  from  the  head,  replaced 

By  a numb,  pulsating  buzz 

And  ghastly,  greenish,  deathlike  hue. 


The  room  sways  in  time  with  the  background  jazz, 
And  the  tittering’s  a deafening  roar, 

As  the  lights  fade  out. 


— Joan  Rose  '67 


The  fiery  youth 
killed 
killed 
killed 

and  killed  again, 

With  the  ferocious  savagry  of  his  age, 
Till  all  the  ants  were  dead. 


— Benjie  Burenstein  ’70 
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Yankee  Diplomacy 


A supersonic  bomber  took  off  from  the 
base  of  the  Nevada  Desert  Air  Command.  The 
craft  left  the  ground  with  a roaring  of  en- 
gines and  then,  a steep  ascent  into  the  air. 

The  cargo  of  the  plane  was  a new  kind  of 
bomb;  a product  of  man’s  ingenuity.  It  was  a 
C bomb,  which  kills  people  quite  effectively, 
but,  according  to  its  developer,  “This  weapon 
leaves  the  landscape  looking  just  great.” 

The  flight  of  this  supersonic  fortress  was 
to  proceed  south  of  United  States  territorial 
waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hours  after 
the  plane  had  left  the  base,  peasants  working 
in  the  fields  near  a small  Mexican  village 
were  startled  to  see  a plane  take  a quick  dive 
into  a cluster  of  ramshackle  homes.  Twenty- 
five  people  were  instantly  killed.  The  wreck- 
age burst  into  a great  wall  of  flames.  Hun- 
dreds of  village  citizens  prepared  to  leave  the 
homes  which  had  sheltered  their  families  for 
generations.  No  form  of  persuasion,  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  could  keep  them  from 
leaving.  They  suspected  danger.  They  had 
only  a vague  idea  of  the  nature  of  American 
military  cargo. 


When  news  of  the  mishap  reached  the 
N.D.A.C.  base  everyone  was  understandably 
shocked,  and  . . . 

“Sir,  twenty-five  were  killed.” 

“What  about  the  plane  and  crew?” 

“Sir,  the  plane  was  almost  totally  destroy- 
ed. Pilot  and  crew  members  are  all  dead.  The 
wreckage  was  checked  for  any  radioactive 
leakage.  None  reported.  Sir,  not  counting  the 
crew,  they  suspect  as  many  as  twenty-five 
were  killed  in  the  accident.” 

“Yes,  you  told  me.  I’m  sorry,  of  course, 
that  it  happened  . . . that  it  had  to  happen 
right  over  a village,  but  nothing  can  be  done 
for  them  now.  Besides,  we’ll  be  having  plenty 
of  our  own  problems.” 

“What  about  the  others,  sir?” 

“As  far  as  the  ones  who  are  leaving  the 
village — that’s  their  business.  Nobody  can 
stop  them.  Anyway,  it  can’t  be  our  concern. 
We  didn’t  make  the  world  the  way  it  is.  You 
seem  to  forget,  we  have  diplomats  to  take 
care  of  problems  like  this.  You’re  dismissed.” 


— Bill  Birnbaum  ’67 
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Marriage  of  the  Mind 


Poppy  seeds  fall  to  the  bleeding 
mountain  ranges  of  the  mind. 

•of  death  planted  in  the  mind. 
They  drift  and  float  with  signs 
I whispered  to  a seedling 
as  it  was  burning  in  the  grass. 

It  seemed  to  be  saying 
the  good  times  have  passed. 

I cried  as  a bolt  of  lightning 
struck  the  ground  and 
the  poor  beat  seedling 
was  dead. 

The  people  cried  for  life  was  nil. 
A separation  of  the  mind. 


— Charles  Chak  '67 


The  city  is  a dirty  place  to  a five  year  old  kid. 
It  seems  no  matter  where  he  Looks,  everything 
appears  a dull  grey. 

Spring  or  Fall,  Summer  or  Winter,  it’s  the 
same  way. 

“Hey  God!  Isn’t  snow  supposed  to  be  white?” 


— T.  J.  H.  ’67 
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Love  Ship 


the  window  has  bars 

but  the  moon  still  glides  through 
(not  the  moonlight — the  moon ) 

And  as  it  hits  the  cold  bars 

it  shatters  into  a million  stars 
floating  on  a pallid  gust  of  heartbreak 
You  can  cry  now 

it’s  your  first  endless  journey 
on  the  Love  Ship, 
like  a silver  phantom  it  flies 

on  satin  sails  through  a thousand 
exotic  explosions 

Its  cargo  is  spun  through  a crystal  vortex 
to  behold  the  prophet  of  doom  who 
will  never  cry 

In  the  grey  a salt  tear  booked  passage 

but  IT  sped  along  through  the  guitar-studded 

honky-tonk 

on  a one-way  voyage  to  nowhere 
on  the  Love  Ship, 
over  the  sleeping  city 

of  a billion  flickering  points  of  light 
IT  sails,  carrying  ITs  empty  cargoes 
And  it  is  deathly  silent 

ITs  decks  are  sprayed  with  luminescent 
particles 


IT  is  always  sailing  away — into  the  wind 

because  the  captain  is  the  King  of  Tears 
and  you  can  never  come  back  this  way 
on  the  Love  Ship. 


— Jonathan  Miller  ’67 
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Friend 


I have  a Friend 
Who  says, 

“If  my  hands  don’t  feel 
Like  another’s  might, 

And  my  soul  does  not  know  something 
At  the  same  time  as  another  soul, 

It  just  can’t  be, 


Because  my  eyes  can't  see  anything 
That  way. 

I don’t  see  why 

You  aren’t  always  walking  along  with  me, 
Because  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
How  it  could  be 
Any  other  way — 

I just  don’t  see  . . 

Well,  Friend 

I know  you  don’t,  and  won’t  and  probably 
Never  will. 

But,  you  know,  Friend, 

With  all  my  inconsistencies 
And  blunderings,  I try  and  fail 
And  don’t  try  and  maybe  say  I do; 

But,  you  know,  Friend 
I’m  glad  I’m  not 
You. 


— Karen  Rosenberg  ’68 


A flower  reaches  toward  the  sun 
Suddenly  sliced  down  by  a power  mower. 
Man’s  inventiveness  strikes  again. 
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— Doug  Melrose  ’68 


The  Wiser  Man 


The  mind  and  soul  go  through  life 
Seeking  truth  amidst  the  strife 
Of  ideology 
and  practicality, 

Of  honor 

and  meeting  of  payments. 

Man  is  caught  between  the  two 
And,  wondering  what  to  do, 

May  make  “truth’’  his  purpose 
While  keeping  in  mind. 

The  whole  truth  he  shall  never  find. 

Another  man  may  simply  say, 
“Reality  is  living  day-to-day,” 

And  ignore  with  steady  indifference 
The  contemplation  of  existence. 
Which  one  is  the  wiser? 


— Doug  Melrose  ’68 


Hell  or  Death 


All  my  life  it’s  been,  “Be  a good  girl 
or  you’ll  end  up  in  Hell.” 

A nice  thing  to  tell 
someone,  but 

frightened  little  me  obeyed.  And  even  though 
I’ve  tried,  I have  found  myself  having 
been  there  all  along. 

This  world  is 


Hell’s  twin  brother, 

although  here  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to 
die. 

So  why  worry  about  Heaven  or  Hell 

when 

no  one’s  worrying  about  the  world? 


— Lois  Barnett 
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The  Fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross 

As  through  the  shadowed  abyss  he  does  journ, 
The  bitter  substance  of  his  soul  grows  old. 

The  chasm  walls  and  path  do  wind  and  turn, 
The  pilgrim  speeds  his  course  as  yet  untold. 

These  walls,  which  rise  above  the  earth  as  death 
Will  come  at  noon  to  end  the  waning  light, 
Endure  a darkness  ’til  the  sun  does  saith, 
kAs  you  confounded  search,  perceive  this  sight:’ 
He  turned  and  walked  and  as  he  left  the  haze 
A blinding  light  upon  the  burning  cross 
Did  rend  the  air,  exalted  frenzied  blaze. 

As  walls  and  blackness  fade,  he  feels  the  loss 
Of  rocks  and  cliffs;  although  His  love  and  fire 
Remain  to  free  us  from  the  mortal  pyre. 


— Steve  Marcucci  ’68 


. 
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Love 


God? 


It’s  come  and 

It’s  gone 

In  it’s  infamous 
glow  of 

Selfishness. 

It  turns  grass 
bitter  and 
violets  have 
wilted. 

The  sun  brings 

Sadness 

And  the  stars 
only  obscurity. 

All  life  ventures 

At  night 

And  hides  in  the 

Trellises  of  morn. 

a feeling 

of  wonder  and  awe 

came  over  me 

as  I walked  alone  on 
an  empty  beach 
and  saw  churning  water 
thrown  against 
weather-worn  rocks  and 
miles  of  yellow  sand 
that  seemed  endless 
against  a setting  sun 
that  painted  the  sky 
with  vivid  colors; 
then  I — 

who  had  long  before 
discarded  all  religion — 
began  to  wonder 
if  there  is 
a God. 

Hllie  Richards  ’67 

— Ellen  Grayboyes  ’67 
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